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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, EPISCOPAL. 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


St. Paul’s Church was proposed to be 
erected by a subscription which was com- 


" menced in March 1819. The corner stone 


was laid September 4th, with appropriate 
solemnities. ‘The church was consecrated 
June 30, 1820. 

This edifice is situated on Tremont 
street, between Winter and West streets, 
and front towards the Common. It is built 
of fine gray granite, and is an imitation, so 
far as respects the architecture, of a Gre- 
cian model of the Ionic order. The body 
of the church is about 112 feet long by 72 
feet wide, and 40 feet high from the plat- 
form to the top of the cornice. The por- 
tico projects about 14 feet, and has six 
Ionic columns, three feet five inches in 
diameter, and thirty-two feet high, of Po- 
tomac sand-stone, laid in courses. 











Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE GOOD AUNT.—NO. IV. 


In the course of a month or two, Nelson 
had entirely recovered his health, and very 
much improved his disposition. Still his 
old, willfull habits would sometimes gain 
the mastery, and lead him into trouble. It 
is a difficult thing to root out bad habits ; 
it is much better never to let them get 
formed. One day he came running home 
from school, all eagerness to go out into the 
woods, nutting. His aunt met him at the 
door. ‘I must have a basket quick, I can’t 
stop a minute. I am going out nutting, 
and the sun is not more than an hour and a 
half high.” 

**T wish you not to go nutting this after- 
noon, Nelson,” said his aunt. 

“QO! I must go; I’ve set my heart upon 
it. Two of the boys are to meet me at the 
corner, and we shall have such niee times. 
I know where the hazle nuts are as thick as 
hops.” 

“You can go some other time, but not 
this afternoon ; I wish you to stay at home 
this afternoon.” 

‘* Why do you wish me to stay at home?” 

His aunt smiled, and put her finger on 
her lips but said nothing. ‘ And so I am 
to be kept at home, and treated like a baby 
without being told the reason,’’ muttered 
Nelson as he turned away. ‘“ But I am de- 
termined I will go in spite of every thing.” 

He ran as quickly as possible to the cor- 
ner where the boys were waiting for him, 
and then led the way through the fields to- 
ward the patch of hazle bushes. It chanced 
that in their way they came to the very 
rock where he and Arthur had laid them- 
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Spectacle Pond. He stopped and looked 
around. His own ill-behaviour, his aunt’s 
kindness, the satisfaction he had of late en- 
joyed when he had succeeded in ruling 
himself, all came strongly to his recollec- 
tion. He sat down upon the rock. He 
could just see the chimney of his uncle’s 
house with the smoke curling over the 
large, maple tree. ‘‘ There live my aunt 
and my cousins,” thought he, ‘‘ thou who 
haye been so kind to me. What a bad, un- 
happy boy I should have been if I had never 
come there. My father would have been 
ashamed of me. And would he not now if 
he knew .’ He sat lost in thought, 
gazing at the chimney, until the boys re- 
minded him that they were losing the time 
when they ought to be gathering nuts. 
Then he said, ‘‘ I am not going to the ha- 
zle nut swamp, I am going home.” 

“Going home!’ exclaimed the largest 
boy. “Why there are the hazle-nut 
bushes not fifty rods off, and they are as 
full as they can hang. What in the world 
did you come for, if you are not going to 
gather the nuts?” 

“No matter; I am going home. You 
can gather the nuts; you see where they 
are.”’ And to the perfect astonishment of 
the boys, he left them and began walking 
quickly over the fields towards home. 

He had made up his mind firmly what ‘he 
would do. He did not skulk round behind 
the barn and sneak into the kitchen, but 
walked in at the front’ door and into the 
parlor, where he saw his aunt sitting by the 
window. Going straight up to her he said, 
“‘T am sorry w 

‘* What are you sorry for, Nelson ?”’ 

**T am sorry that I disobeyed yon; that 
I treated you with disrespect. I only went 
in sight of the hazle trees; I did not gath- 
er one—I came back to ask your forgive- 
ness. I shall not disobey you again.” 

His aunt smiled kindly, and held out her 
hand which he kissed. On looking up, he 
saw that she was smiling at some one on 
the opposite side of the room; and turning 
round, he saw his father. Nelson was very 
glad to see his father. At first he felt a 
little ashamed; but his heart beat with 
pleasure, when he saw the tears in his fa- 
ther’s eyes, and heard him say, ‘‘ My son, I 
am more rejoiced than if I had received a 
thousand pounds. You gladden your fa- 
ther’s heart, for I am convinced you will 
make a good boy and a good man.” 

**T hope I shall,” said Nelson, “ and if I 
do, it will be because I have a good aunt.” 

Nelson went with his father to his room, 
where he helped him to unpack a large 
trunk which he Wed brought with him. 
There were handsome presents for himself, 
and for Arthur, and for Ben; but nothing 
which his father had brought, pleased him 
so much as a pretty rosewood writing-desk 
with his aunt’s name engraved on a bright 
silver plate in the lid. ‘‘O! father, may I 
give it to my aunt?” 

“Yes, but stop; here is a new pocket- 
book and a box of games for yourself, which 
you have not looked at.” 

Nelson was half way downstairs. He 
placed the writing desk on the centre ta- 
ble, and watched his aunt’s countenance 
as she opened and examined it. He placed 
a chair for her that she might try if it was 
a convenient height for writing. He took 
the:tissue paper from the bright silver ink- 
stands, and he drew out a drawer from the 
bottom, to show the fine gilt edged paper, 
and the mother-of-pearl folding knife, and 
the seals with their polished ivory handles. 
It was not until everything about the writ- 
ing desk had been examined and arranged, 
that he thought of his own presents, and 
went back to look at them. 

At tea time there was a dish of fresh 
peaches on the table, to be eaten with su- 
gar and cream. Nelson helped them with 
the greatest propriety; and his father en- 














tertained them with an account of his last 
voyage to Hayti, and a description of the 
delicious fruits of that island, and of the 
way in which they went out into the moun- 
tains to gather them, mounted on little 
mules, and accompanied by a group of 
merry negroes ; some with sticks to lead or 
drive the mules, and some with sacks to 
hold the fruit. 

After tea, Nelson took a walk over the 
farm with his father, accompanied by Ar- 
thur and Ben. He asked the boys a great 
many questions to draw them out, and see 


what stores of information, and what habits 
In the evening, he | 


of thought they had. 
told Arthur’s father that he thought the 
two boys Arthur and Nelson ought to change 
their school, and begin to prepare for col- 
lege. But where should they go? 

‘‘ Let us ask the boys themselves ?”’ 

The boys were called and consulted. 
““O! let us live here with my aunt,”’ said 
Nelson, ‘‘ and recite our lessons every day 
to Dr. Greenleaf, the clergyman. He has 
prepared several young men for college, 
and it wil be so much better than any oth- 
er place.” - 

His father told Nelson that he was ex- 
actly of his way of thinking. Dr. Green- 
leaf was applied to, and he consented to 
take the boys on condition that they should 
be punctual, and spend four hours with him 
every day. They are now pursuing their 
studies in the pleasant village where Ar- 
thur’s father resides, and if they should d 


‘tinguish themselves in College which hdy 


bid fair to do, we will not fail to let our lit- 
tle readers know it at some future time. 
gi 8. Kk. 











Religion. 








We copy the following article from a lit- 
tle volume, recently published, entitled 
Sketches and Incidents ; or, a Budget from 
the Saddle-bags of a Superannuated Itin- 
erant. 


OLD JEDDY—THERE’S REST AT 
HOME. 
“ There remaineth, therefore, a rest for the people 
of God.”—Pavt. 

I was preaching one Sunday afternoon, 
in the door of a log-cabin in the village of 
P , to a congregation which filled 
the house and the front yard. When about 
half through the sermon, I observed an old 
negro riding along towards the house. He 
dismounted, fastened his horse to a tree, 
and took his stand among the throng. The 
tears soon trickled down his furrowed 
cheeks, and it seemed impossible for him 
to repress some hearty exclamations. At 
the conclusion of service he presented him- 
self with profound reverence as my guide 
to Colonel M.’s, nineteen miles distant. It 
was my next appointment, and having just 
arrived on the circuit, I needed some guid- 
ance. I had already preached three times 
and rode twenty-three miles that day, and 
proposed to Jedediah, or Jeddy, as he was 
called, to tarry till the morning ; but he re- 
plied that his master, the colonel, insisted 
upon seeing me that evening. ‘“ Do go, 
massa,” said Jeddy, “ for no massa preach- 
er be there for four months.” I mounted 
to start, but Jeddy’s horse was found too 
lame to return. The late rains had swept 
away a bridge on the only road, and render- 
ed it necessary to take an indirect course 
through a boggy prairie, in order to cross 
the stream nearer its head. The horse had 
sprained one of his legs in a quicksand of 
this prairie, but Jeddy insisted on return- 
ing on foot. 

We started into the prairie, but had not 
got far when I perceived that, owing to the 
wet state of the grountl, we should not at 
Jeddy’s pace, reach our destination till the 





next morning. But, though slipping and 
tugging at every step, the good-hearted ne- 
gro’s eyes beamed with delight at the 
thought that he had induced the “ massa 
preacher” to accompany him. I directed 
him to mount behind me; he seemed as- 
tonished at my kindness, and looked at me 
in silent amazement, but at last yielded to 
my request. By a little familiarity he be- 
came quite communicative. I Jed him into 
a recital of his whole history, particularly of 
his Christian experience. It was related 
with evident sincerity and deep emotion; 
the tears frequently flowed from the old 
man’s eyes, and I could not restrain my 
own; we wept together like children. 
Though jogging along in no very interest- 
ing plight, I felt that St. Paul’s language 
was not inapplicable to us—God ‘ hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit to- 
gether in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.” 

When we had passed the first nine‘miles, 
the night ‘was falling f st; and what was 
infinitely worse, we began to falter among 
those patches of quicksand so frequent and 
so dangerous in some of the western prai- 
ries. After plunging into a number of 
these, Jeddy dismounted, to relieve the dan- 
ger by lessening the burden of the horse. 
We had not gone twenty yards further be- 
fore the poor animal sunk above his knees 
in the mire, and only extricated himself by 
the utmost violence. Though accustomed 
to greater difficulties, the fatigues of the 
day had so affected me, that I-began to 
show less courage than the poor slavé who 
guided me. Dismounting, I leaned weari- 
ly against my horse, and expressed a dispo- 
sition to return, rather than risk the perils 
and fatigues of the remaining distance. 

‘“No, massa,” replied Jeddy, ‘‘ be not 
discouraged, there be rest at home for 
you.” 

There was something either in the tone 
of Jeddy’s voice or my own mood of mind 
which gave the expression at once a double 
sense. “ Yes,” I involuntarily exclaimed, 
“thank God there is a home for us, Jeddy, 
where the weary are at rest.” 

**O yes, massa,” said the old labor-worn 
negro, as the tears started in his eyes, “‘me 
often tinks of dat—me hopes to get dere 
some day.” 

‘“‘ There is rest at home ’’—the sentence 
gave me new energy, and has often done 
so since, in many a harder trial. 

We jogged along, but ever and anon 
ls were struggling in the bogs. Wearied at 
last, we sat down on a small protuberance 
of the prairie, too fatigued to proceed. 

** How old are you, Jeddy ?” I inquired. 

“ Seventy-three, massa; me be getting 
toward dat ‘ home,’ massa.” 

“Have you a wife, Jeddy?” ‘“ Yes, 
massa; but me know not where she be; 
former massa love not God, and sold her far 
away.” ‘Have you children?” “Yes, 
massa.” ‘* And where are they?” “ All 
gone, too, massa, me know not where. 
But we all served God, massa, and hope to 
meet in dat home where be rest.” The 
tears started afresh in the old man’s eyes. 
I could inquire no further. My feelings 
overpowered me. What, thought I, are 
my sufferings compared with those of this 
poor, sorrow-stricken servant of my Mas- 
ter! 

“There is rest for us at home,” said I 
involuntarily, and motioned to proceed. It 
was very dark, the rain was falling, and my 
horse limped with lameness. I was com- 
pelled to lead him by the bridle the remain- 
ing ten dreary miles. Through rain, and 
mud, and quicksands, we plodded on, 
nerved against them all by the thought 
which ever recurred with refreshing influ- 
ence to my mind, that “there was rest for 
us at home.” At last the glimmer of a 
distant light fell on our course. ‘“ Dat is 
home, massa,’’ exclaimed Jeddy, with ec- 
stacy. 
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So, I have often thought since then, 
gleams the light of hope over the valley and 
shadow of death to the Christian pilgrim. 

I was received about midnight at the 
log-cabin, wet and weary, yet as an angel 
of God. The table had been spread with 
everything good the house could afford for 
my refreshment. After many congratnla- 
tions, a prayer, and a song of praise, I laid 
me down to rest. Rest, thought I, what a 
sweet word! Never did I feel its signifi- 
cance more than in the slumbers of that 
night, sweetened as they were by beautiful 
visions of that better land where “ there re- 
maineth a rest for the people of God.” 

I rose the next morning with the fresh- 
ness of youth, greeted by the sweet and 
ever varying notes of a mocking bird, which 
had perched on a tree over my chamber. 

* * * * 


Ten years had passed—years of much 
labor and sad changes in my history—when 
I had occasion to visit a much more remote 
frontier settlement. I preached in a log 
school house to a congregation gathered 
from within twenty miles around. At the 
close of the discourse a Mr. M. introduced 
himself to me as the son of my former host, 
Colonel M. The colonel had emancipated 
his slaves, and, during a long period of sick- 
ness was converted, and died, it is believed, 
the death of the righteous. The son, in- 
dulging the characteristic propensity of the 
family, had advanced with the frontier line, 
and the old colored servants, unwilling to 
disperse, had accompanied him, and were 
settled about him. One of them, he said, 
was not expected to live from hour to hour. 
We went immediately to the sick man’s 
cabin; it was ‘surrounded by colored peo- 
ple, weeping like children for a father. On 
a bed in a corner, lay the dying man. I 
approached to address him; his languid 
eye kindled, and in a moment there was a 
mutual recognition. It was old Jeddy. 
Need I tell the reader the effect on myself 
and on the dying African? Leaning over 
the bed, and taking his hand I asked, ‘‘ Do 
you remember, Jeddy, the boggy prairie 
at ” 

O yes, massa; dat precious night,” he 
replied, gasping for breath. 

“Your pilgrimage is most ended. There’s 
rest for you at home, Jeddy.” 

The old saint had not forgotten the 
phrase. His dying eye kindled anew, and 
in broken expressions he responded, “ Yes, 
bless de Lord, massa, me most dere, me 
most home; me poor, old, weary servant, 
O very weary, but going home, going 
home.” ‘Tears of gratitude and joy express- 
ed still more fully his thoughts. When he 
had nearly lost the power of speech, he 
continued to utter this phrase, and his last 
words were, “‘ Rest—home!” He died 
about eleven o’clock that night ; and I have 
no doubt that by the midnight hour he had 
passed through the “ everlasting gates,” 
and was hailed by seraphim amid the “ ex- 
cellent glory.” 

Often, while drooping under the fatigues 
and diseases of those wild regions—often, 
in laying my head on my saddle, to spend 
the night in the forest, have I recalled the 
phrase of Jeddy, ‘‘'There’s rest at home.’ 
There has been a spell of power in those 
words which no labor, no peril, has been 
able to dissipate. 
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* ORIGINAL. 


ALICE DELOVELL. 


[Continued from page 10.] 


The next morning, the girls started for 
school much earlier than usual, by agree- 
ment, and called for Alice; but Mrs. Del- 
ovell said she had gone an hour before. 
They wondered what could be the reason of 
her going so early, as she did not usually 
go till school time, and hastened on to see. 
When they entered the school-house, Alice 
sat at her desk all alone. 

“Why, what in the world are you do- 
ing here so early,” said Anna Bridge. 

“Writing a composition,” she replied, 
with a significant smile, as if her composi- 
tion were becoming quite an affair. 

“ What! another?” asked Jane. 

“Yes.” 

“Couldn’t Mr. Alden in any way be sat- 
isfied with that ?”’ she asked. 

“T tried to improve it some, after I got 


and so very sick of it, that mother advised 
me to go to Mr. Alden, and ask permission 
to leave that, and write another; so I did, 
and have just got it finished.” 

“Oh, do read it to us,’ exclaimed all 
the girls at once. 

**T guess you will think it a strange com- 
position.” 

“What is the subject?” asked Mary 
Twig. 

“* Memoirs,” replied Alice. 

“Memoirs of what?” asked Anna Bridge. 
“T never would write memoirs, they make 
one feel melancholy.” 

“IT will read it to you,” said Alice, 
“then see if you can guess.” 

The girls thought she looked so eH 
they were all intent to know, what it co 
be. 

She began to read “‘ Memoirs of My- 
self.” 

The girls opened their eyes, but she read 
on, “I am a thing both visible and invisi- 
ble. I cannot exactly tell my age. My 
parents never gave me any information 


ity of character, I conclude that I must have 
lived many years before the creation, and 
was probably one of the first things in exis- 
tence, after God himself. Heaven is my 
native place, and I have always lived there; 
but I have the power of living in many 
places at the same time, so when Adam was 
created, I was sent to live here on earth 
with him, and probably my existence added 
very greatly to his happiness, for always 
when he looked around him upon the works 
of nature, and the infinite variety and beau- 
ty of plants and animals, I directed his 
thoughts up to the Great God who made 
them all; and then Adoration came, and 
Love, from Heaven, and filled his soul with 
ecstasy. Love and I were always great 
friends, and though Love has always done 
more than any of the rest of us, to make 
man happy, yet he can do nothing without 
me. I always have to go first, and prepare 
the way for him. I have always lived on 
earth, and have been in some slight degree 
acquainted with all men; but my best 
‘friends have always been among the truly 





great and good. 
tians the best of all classes, and they have 
treated me with more kindness than any 
others. Whenever I have seen any one 
soberly reading the Bible, I have felt sure 
to find in him a friend, and have unreserv- 
edly taken my seat by his side, and been 
ever welcome. Now I have in truth said a 
great deal about myself, and may possibly 
be charged with egotism, but if I am ego- 
tistical, I am not selfish, nor do I have any 
influence in making others so. The whole 
tendency of my influence, is to make peo- 
ple modest, unpretending and humble. I 
used to be a great favorite here in New 
England. I came over the great sea with 
the pilgrims, and it was mostly through my 
suggestions, that they were induced to seek 
religious liberty, in the land of savages. I 
lived with them in great peace and prosper- 
ity for many years. I occupied in the cra- 
nium of every individual, a small possession 
bounded north by Firmness, south by Be- 
nevolence, and east and west by Hope. I 
was among the best of human attributes. 

But for several years past, I have seemed 
to be greatly diminishing in my power and 
possession, and concluded that the wicked- 
ness of the people must be increasing in the 
same ratio, for there can be no goodness 
where I am not. I sometimes fear that I 
am in process of annihilation; but I sup- 
pose there is much philosophy in the be- 
lief that no particle of spirit can be destroy- 
ed; so I will comfort myself with the hope 
that my power will revive in time, and I 
shall receive the attention I merit.” __ v. 

“Can you guess the subject?” asked 
Alice. 

“Ts it Benevolence?” asked Jane; then 
she thought suddenly and answered herself, 
“Oh no, for that is one of its boundaries, 
and besides you say it was created after 
God, but Benevolence is a part of God; and 
so existed from Eternity.” 

“If we had Mr. Alden’s bust,” said Anna, 
“we could tell.” But that could not be 
obtained, for it was locked up in the 
closet. 

** Well,” said Alice who was too amiable 
to plague any body, “TI will not keep you 
guessing long, only think what feeling we 
must always have towards people before we 
can love them, and,I think you will see.” 
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“We must always esteem people before we 
can truly love them.” 

“That’s it,” said Alice,” “only give it 
another name.” 

“ Respect,” said Jane. 

“Yes,” replied Alice, though that is not 
it exactly. 

“* Why we have no such bump as that,” 
said Anna. 

** Yes,” answered Alice, ‘“‘ we have such 
an organ—V eneration.” 

“That is not the same thing as respect 
is it?” asked Anna. 

“Yes,” said Mary. 
high degree of respect.” 

“Well now, I say, let’s hear the compo- 
sition again,” said Anna. So she read it 
again. 

Mary patted her neck and said, “ Just 
like you, to take such a subject, Alice. 
But it does not sound like your composi- 
tions.” 

“T know it,” replied Alice. “TI thought 
it must be that Mr. Alden did not like my 
old style, and I would try a new one.” 

‘** Mr. Alden is very fastidious about it,” 
said Jane. 

**Oh no,” said Alice, ‘‘ he is not fastid- 
ious, and yet I don’t expect he will like it. 
The thing is, I cannot write a good compo- 
sition. Ihave not the cultivation of mind 
necessary. Do you think this as good as 
the other?” ~ 

‘Oh yes,” said Jane, “ better.” 

**T dou’t think so,’’ said Mary, “ that 
had more thought in it,.and was very 
solid.” 

‘* An end to criticism for this time, we 
must adjourn,” as some scores of girls came 
in, with Mr. Alden in the rear. 

As soon as there was opportunity, Alice 
gave her composition to Mr. Alden. After 
he dismissed the school at noon, he went to 
Alice, and talked with her some minutes. 
The girls who went her way home, waited 
for her, for they were very anxious to know 
what Mr. Alden had said to her. 

“Is he any better suited now?” asked 


‘Veneration is a 


_Anna. 


“* He says,” replied Alice, ‘‘ that he likes 
the other better, and that if I will bring it 
to his study after school, he will tell me in 
what respect he wishes me to alter it.” 

‘‘He is too bad,” said Jane, “‘ now that you 
have taken so much pains to write another.” 

“T am willing,” said Alice, “that Mr. 
Alden should be the judge, as to which is 
best, and have which he prefers, if he will 
take it, as it is, but I do not feel as if I 
could do any thing more with it.” 

“T wouldn't at any rate,’’ said Anna. 

“Qh yes,” said Alice, good-naturedly. 
“‘T must try once more.” And again they 
parted. 

It was exaimination.day at Mr. Alden’s 
school. The Trustees and parents and 
many friends were present. ‘The compo- 
sitions were read, as the closing exercise. 
As soon as they were finished, Mr. Alden 
rose, and said, that the Trustees had thought 
best to provide a present for the author of 
the best composition. ‘That they had ex- 
amined the compositions, and made a de- 
cision. 

The name of Alice Delovell was called, 
and she modestly came forward. The 
President of the ‘Trustees then presented to 
her, a very beautiful and valuable book, 
saying, 

“‘ Accept this, my young friend as a re- 
ward not only for your industry, but for 
your deference to all the school regulations, 
and your high respect, in all cases, for the 
authority of your teacher.” 

Mr. Alden, and all the girls looked pleas- 
ed, to have the book given to Alice. 

** She has well earned it,” said Jane. 

“ Yes,” replied Mary. ‘I am glad they 
gave it to her. She has set us a beautiful 
example, and it ought to make us better 
girls,”’ F. 








Ailorality. 








THE JEWISH USURER. 


“ And thou shalt become an astonishment, a 
proverb, and a by-word, among all nations whith- 
er the Lord shall lead thee.”—Deut. xxviii. 37. 


After the destruction of Jerusalem the 
Jews were scattered in every direction, so 
that they are now found in almost every na- 
tion under heaven. From that time, until 
within a few years, they have been the sub- 
jects of the most bitter and bloody persecu- 
ions. They have been driven so often 





from their possessions, that for the last cen- 
turies, they have devoted themselses almost 
solely to money lending—not engaging in 
commerce, or mechanical pursuits, or buil- 
ding and adorning, for themselves, beauti- 
ful houses, lest they should be violently de- 
prived of the fruits of their labors. ‘Their 
persecutions, and their sordid business, have 
served to degrade their minds. To a great 
extent they have become mean, and avari- 
cious in the extreme,—hard hearted and 
cruel,—rejoicing in the agony of their vic- 
tims, while they have stripped them of the 
last penny, and doomed them, perhaps, to 
starvation. On this account the Jew has 
become a proverb. We often hear it said, 
of a hard-fisted, selfish man, that he is as 
avaricious or greedy as a Jew. ‘Thus 


most remarkably fulfilling the prophecy 
(quoted above) spoken many thousand years 
Now, look at the picture. 


ago. 





That officer is probably in debt, and he 
has brought, it may be, his wife’s jewels, to 
pawn them to the Jew, for money. See 
what a smile there is on the hard and dark 
countenancesef the cunning and cruel Jew. 
He knows that he has the advantage of his 
victim. He must have the money. The 
Jew offers, perhaps, a third of their value, 
for the jewels, and not a cent more will he 
give ; but holds up in his face the tempting 
bag of gold. With a deep sigh, and closed 
lips, the officer gives up the pledge, takes 
the gold, and hurries away ;—while the 
usurer laughs, within himself, at his suf- 
ferings, and counts up his immense prof ts. 

All Jews, children, are not of this class ; 
there are many in our country, well estab- 
lished, and engaged in regular occupations. 
There are 10,000 in New York; many of 
them have been lately converted ; and there 
is a great difference now, all through the 
civilized world, both in their treatment by 
others, and in the improvement of their own 
characters.—S. S. Messenger. 








Descriptive. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE COURT OF KING TIME. 


Kine Time sat upon his throne. It was 
quite plain that the years of his life could 
not be numbered, but yet impressed upon 
his features, and strangely mixed with old 
age, was perpetual youth. 

His court was composed of the spirits of 
the years that had fled; the guardian spirits 
of the years that had passed. Four more 
were now to be added to the number, for 
the year which men called eighteen hun- 
dred and forty three had served its time on 
earth, and the spirits of its four seasons 
were to give their account to the king. 

The angel of Spring, although the young- 
est, was the first to present herself. She 
was clad in a robe of green and her gar- 
land was of fresh leaves. Her smile was 
one of joyous mirth, and, as I gazed upon 
her, I did not marvel that her unseen pres- 
ence had always made my heart so light. 
She told the king that she had found the 
young year in a most destitute and deplora- 
ble condition. His trembling limbs were 
exposed to the cold winds of winter, a few 
of which had lingered behind, and seemed 
unwilling to depart. Soon she clad him in 
a robe, colored like her own, and, with her 
fragrant breath, brought warmth and activ- 
ity to his frame. Under her kind care, he 
became daily more full of life and joy, and 
visited the earth widely, and abundantly 
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diffusing the gifts which she imparted to 
him. She gave to the earth a garment of 
green, spreading it on the bare ground and 
throwing it in graceful drapery, over the 
naked trees. She had supplied him, abun- 
dantly, with mild breezes from her treas- 
ure-house, and he had sent them forth on 
their happy errands, for no spirits than 
those of the west winds, are more grateful- 
ly received by the sons of men. Thus had 
she been preparing to deliver him into the 
hands of her sister Summer. 

Summer appeared, crowned with flowers. 
She seemed disposed, and I thought it un- 
kind, to complain of Spring. She had been 
told that her gentle sister had not been as 
active as her predecessors of time past, for 
the young year was not so far advanced as 
he should have been, and, consequently, 
Summer herself, had more to do for him. 
Unwilling that he should be deficient, she 
had pressed him very closely; this, appa- 
rently had been injurious, for in August at 
the time he was six months old, he suffered 
from a severe attack of chills and fever; of 
necessity, his work of progress on the earth 
was checked, and this was the cause of 
much complaint among men. Still, Sum- 
mer urged that she had done her best for 
her charge. She said that she had tried to 
impress him with the idea that he did not 
live for himself, but that his aim in life 
was to benefit mankind; to make the 
earth bring forth abundantly, and so cover 
it with beauty, that the heart of every man 
should glow with gratitude. 

Autumn next followed. The rainbow 
had lent her tints to dye her mantle. Her 
face was not sad but of quiet cheerfulness. 
Her charge, she said, at first looked upon 
her with distrust, but, when she spread out 
before him her rich store of fruit, and lav- 
ishly gave it all to him, his manner chang- 
ed to one of confidence, and he began in- 
dustriously, to scatter his gifts through the 
earth. His garment of green was worn 
and faded, so she dyed it, with many varie- 
gated colors, that it might be warmer, and 
its rents less apparent. 

My curiosity was now somewhat alive, to 
see the spirit named Winter, That it 
should be represented as an aged man, with 
feeble limbs and disabled by age and infir- 
mity, has ever appeared to me incongruous, 
since its robe of snow seems one of vestal 
purity, and the effect of its breath is to ex- 
hilerate and enliven. 

I was glad, therefore, to observe that she 
wore not the appearance of old age. Her 
form was of mature womanhood, and she 
seemed well fitted to sustain the year through 
this most trying period of his existence. 
She appeared cheerful, too, and said that 
her task was not one entirely of sorrow. 
There was something joyful in being able 
to give the sere, gray earth a robe of daz- 
zling whiteness, in forming railroads of ice, 
and in vieing with the richest treasures of 
the earth in creations of splendor. When 
the time at length arrived for the year to 
depart, she threw around him a pure wind- 
ing sheet and sent her emissaries to sound 
his dirge through the bare tree tops, the 
hollow caves, and in the huge waves lash- 
M. L. D. 








Biography. 








ORIGINAL. 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


Napoleon Bonaparte, was born in the is- 
Jand of Corsica. He went to school there. 
He studied his lessons well, but was not 
very amiable, and did not make many friends 
among his schoolmates. 

In his winter sports, he liked to build 
forts of snow, and to draw out the boys, in 
troops, as soldiers, to attack and defend 
them. He was too fond of fighting, and 
had rather have the fame of the warrior, 
than the quiet pleasure of doing good. 
This was his temper of mind as long as he 
lived. 

When he grew to be a young man, he 
went to live in France. There were many 
troubles there. Neighbor fought against 
neighbor, and friend against friend. This 
is called acivil war. It led to arevolution, 
or change in the government. ‘The head 
of their king, Louis Sixteenth, was cut off, 
and much blood was shed in the govern- 
ment. 

Bonaparte was better pleased with these 
things, than he would have been to see the 





people at peace. He was bold and fearless 
as a soldier, and became a general. He 
He led armies into distant countries, and 
fought many battles, for what he called the 
glory of France. 

At length he was made Emperor of 
France. But he could not be content with 
all his power, and wealth, unless he was 
making war He went with a very large 
army to Russia. There he was beaten, and 
thousands of his poor soldiers, who were 
obliged to retreat, were frozen, or starved 
to death. Few of that great army, lived to 
see their home, or their friends again. 

Bonaparte was not idle, while he was 
Emperor of France. When he was not at 
war, he reared fine buildings, and bridges 
and arches, and did many things to make 
Paris beautiful, and the nation great. Yet 
he was always restless and ambitious, be- 
cause the sweet spirit of peace was not in 
him. 

His last battle was fought at Waterloo. 
There he was defeated by the English, un- 
der the Duke of Wellington. Then they 
sent him to the island of St. Helena, where 
he lived at a lonely place, called Long- 
Wood, and had plenty of time to look back 
upon his past life. 

Neither wife nor child, brother nor sis- 
ter went with himthere. The great hoarse 
waves, beat heavily against the rocky 
shores, and he was not permitted to go 
away from the island. His favorite trade 
of war was over, and he who sat on a 
throne and ruled millions, was now a pris- 
oner. 

What did he think about, during those 
lonely years? About the many thousands 
he had caused to be slain? the cities he 
had burned ? the houses he had filled with 
mourning ? parents weeping for their sons? 
and wives for their husbands? and children 
for their fathers ? 

Or did he only angrily repine for his lost 
greatness? We cannot tell what his 
thoughts were. But there, he fell sick and 
died. His disease was a cancer in the 
stomach, which gave him great pain. He 
was buried in that solitary island, without a 
stone at his tomb. About thirty years af- 
terwards, his bones were taken up, and re- 
moved to Paris, and interred with great 
pomp. 

We hope that in his years of solitude, in 
that lonesome island, he was sorry for the 
evils he had caused among men. We wish 
he could have looked back upon more deeds 
done in peace and love. Some men are 
great, without being good. But when they 
come to die, and go before God, a good 
man, without fame, is better than a great 
man without goodness. L. H. 8. 


[We hope our valued Correspondent will give 
as similar Biographies, of other great men.] 








Benevolence. 


A HEATHEN MOTHER. 

In this country we often have rain, and 
we never know when the rain will come; 
but in the great country far over the seas, 
called India, it isnot so. There it does not 
rain for many months together, and the 
burning sun scorches the ground. 

When the rain comes, it pours so hard, 
that in a little time the low lands are cover- 
ed with water. Then it keeps on raining 
more gently, for nearly four months. his 
rain comes every year. It begins in June, 
and ends in October. 

There is a plant which grows in India, 
called Indigo. The blue dye which is used 
for coloring men’s coats, and little boy’s 
dresses, is made from this plant. It is ready 
to be cut about the time the heavy rains 
begin. 

One day a gentleman in India was riding 
over his grounds. The rains had begun, 
and the waters were rising, and his men 
were cutting the Indigo plant as fast as 
they could, for fear it should be spoiled by 
the floods. The gentleman saw two of his 
men a little way from him; they had left 
off cutting the plant, and they were stoop- 
ing down over something, and seemed to be 
pitying it very mnch. The gentleman 
went up to them, and he found that they 
had picked up a poor little baby. Its cruel 
mother or father had left it there on pur- 
pose to die. Jt must very soon have died ; 
the jackals or vultures would have eaten it, 
or it would have been drowned in the wa- 
ter. It was very nearly dead; its lips were 








blue, its eyes fixed, and its little fingers 
were clenched together. The gentleman 
was very sorry for the poor little baby, and 
he told his men to make haste, and to car- 
ry it as quickly as they could, to his house, 
Then he galloped home, and begged his 
wife to get a warm bath ready for the poor 
baby. As soon as it was brought in, it was 
put in the bath, and then it was rubbed 
with warm flannels. Presently it began to 
get warm, and the color came to its lips, 
and it opened its eyes. How pleased its 
kind friends must have been that they were 
in time to save it from death. They could 
not find its cruel mother. I should think 
they would not have trusted it with her 
again. They found a kinder nurse for it, 
and a few days after they sent it to the 
Missionary Orphan Asylum at Berhampore. 
This baby is now growing up into a great 
boy, and he helps to teach the other little 
boys in the orphan school. His name is 
Moses, because like Moses, of whom we 
read in the Bible, he was drawn out of the 
water. 

There are many poor children in India 
who have nobody to care for them; no 
kind parents, and no Christian friends to 
show them the way to heaven. Let us 
pray for them, and try to think what we can 
do for them. 
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AN AFFECTING INCIDENT. 


The following touching incident is from 
the New York Mirror :—an eminent cler- 
gyman one evening became the subject of 
conversation, and a wonder was there ex- 
pressed that he was never married. ‘ That 
wonder,” said Miss Porter, ‘‘ was once ex- 


pressed to the reverend gentleman himself | 


in my hearing, and he told a story in an- 
swer, which | will tell you, and, perhaps, 
slight as it may seem, it is the history of 
other hearts as sensitive and delicate as his 
own. Soon after his ordination, he preach- 
ed once every Sabbath for a clergyman in a 
small village not 20 miles from London. 
Among his auditors, from Sunday to Sun- 
day, he observed a young lady, who always 
occupied a certain seat, and whose close at- 
tention began insensibly to grow to him an 
object of thought and pleasure. She left 
the church as soon as the service was over, 
and it so chanced that he went on for a 
year without knowing her name; but his 
sermon was not written without many a 
thought how she would approve it, nor 
preached with satisfaction unless he read 
approbation in herface. Gradually hecame 
to think of her at other times than when 
writing sermons, and to wish to see her on 
other days than Sundays; but the weeks 
slipped on, and though he fancied that she 
grew paler and thinner, he never mustered 
resolution to ask her name or seek to speak 
with her. By those silent steps, however, 
love had worked in his heart, and he made 
up his mind to seek her acquaintance and 
marry her, if possible, when one day he 
was sent for to minister at a funeral. The 
face of the corpse was the same that had 
looked up to him Sunday after Sunday, till 
he learned to make it a part of his religion 
and his life. He was unable to perform 
the service, and another clergyman officiat- 
ed; and, after she was buried, her father 
took him aside and apologized for giving 
him pain—but he could not resist the im- 
pulse to tell him that his daughter had men- 
tioned his name with her last breath, and 
he was afraid a concealed affection for him 
had hurried her to the grave. Since that, 
said the clergyman in question, my heart 
has been dead within me, and I look for- 
ward, only, to the time when I shall speak 
to her in heaven.” 











Obituary. 








DEATH OF LITTEE ELIZABETH. 


Elizabeth was a very good child; her 
mother never had to bid her do anything 
more than once, and every body that knew 
her loved her. She could not read till a 
a year or two before she died; but then, by 
going to school a little in the week, and to 
Sabbath School, which she loved very 
much, she was able to read pretty well. 
Her mother was always afraid she never 
would like her books, till about the time 
she began to read; but then she would be 
always at her book whenever she had any 
leisure. She delighted very much in read- 
-ng, especially in good books. 


About the eighth day of December she 
was taken with the billious fever, and con- 


_ fined to her bed, but bore her sickness with 


great patience. Her friends were afraid to 


_say anything to her about dying, lest it 


should make her worse, till the morning of 
the day on which she died. That morning 
her mother, who is a member of the M. E. 


, Church, felt as if she must talk to her child ; 
| for though she always had been good, and 
_ never had used bad words, or given way to 


; Was necessary 


evil tempers, she thought a change of heart 
before death. She took 


| Elizabeth’s favorite book, which she had 


read through frequently, and sat down by 
her bedside to read alittle toher. The lit- 


' tle book was called, “ A Short Account of « 


the Life and Death of Harriet Huntley, of 
Hawkhurst,” England. After she had read 


| awhile, she spoke to her daughter and en- 


| 


| 











| couraged her to pray. To her surprise, 


Elizabeth began to repeat the lines of the 
poet,— 

“T love Jesus; yes, J do; 

Jesus weeps, and loves me too.” 


She then asked for her nncle Samuel, 
wholived in an adjoining apartment. When 
he came in, she asked him to pray for her. 
From that time till within five minutes of 
her death she praised God continually, as 
fast as her want of breath would allow. 
Her father stayed by her pretty much all 
the time, and she frequently said to him, 
** Jesus died for you.’”” When asked if she 
wished to get well, she replied, ‘‘ No ;” she 
would rather die, and be with Jesus. She 
frequently exhorted her father and mother, 
and all who came into the room, to meet 
her in heaven. She seemed that day to be 
more than usually sensible of all things 
around her. While her aunt Ann was 
standing by her weeping, she said to her, 
** Jesus died for you too.’’ She repeatedly 
said the same to her parents and her little 
sisters. When she was fast sinking into 
the arms of death she called all her friends 
around her, and took each of them by the 
hand and said, “‘ Farewell; I want you to 
meet mein heaven.” After thisshe thought 
she would be easier in another bed, and~ 
when removed she began to repeat her fa- 
vorite words again, 


“T love Jesus ;—yes—I—do.” 


but could say no more ; her tongue had lost 
its power; in less than five minutes she 
gently ceased to breathe. Thus died little 
Elizabeth, one of our Sabbath School schol- 
ars, and every one that saw or heard her, 
believes she has gone to heaven to be hap- 
py for ever.—Chr. Adv. and Journal. 











Natural History. 











GREAT HORNED OWL. 

There are several kinds of Owls, but the 
Great Horned Owl is nearly the largest. It 
is called by this name because it has two 
long horns, each composed of six feathers, 
growing out of its head. The feathers of 
its body are of different colors, the most 
prevalent of which is a tawny red. It has 
a method of keeping its feathers very loose, 
which makes it appear a much larger bird 
than it really is. Its wings are long, tail 
short, legs thick, of a red brick-dust color, 
and the claws are hooked. Its face is al- 
most flat, and its eyes are sunk in, and so 
peculiarly formed as to render it capable of 
seeing much better at dusk than at day- 
light. Its beak is hooked, and much re- 
sembles a human nose. 

It inhabits the openings of rocks, the 
cavities of old towers or the hollows of de- 
cayed trees. 

It feeds on small birds and mice, which 
little quadrupeds it frequently. swallows 
whole. The voice of the Owl is unpleas- . 
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ant, the Screech Owl in particular shrieks 
horridly. 

A pleasing instance is related of the at- 
tachment of these birds to their young. A 
gentleman resided several years on a farm 
in Sudermania, near a steep mountain, on 
the top of which two Horned Owls had their 
nest, One day, in the month of July, a 
young Owl had quitted its nest, was seized 
by the servants, and shut up in a large hen- 
coop, and on the next morning a dead 
young partridge was found before the door 
of the coop. This provision was brought 
by the parent birds, and the same attention 
was continued for fourteen nights. They 
then were watched from a window, but so 
sharp-sighted were they, that while any 
person was looking at the window they 
would not approach, but the moment they 
discovered the window was not watched, 
they again deposited provision before the 
coop. In the month of August the parent 
Owls discontinued their attention, but at 
that period all birds of prey leave their 
young to their own exertions. 


Editorial. 




















THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. XI. 
Curist at Jacon’s WELL. 


Jesus went from one place to another, all over 
the country, on foot, preaching to the people. 
Great crowds followed him every where he went. 
But all did not believe that he was the promised 
Saviour. The priests and rulers were proud. 
They did not like his preaching. They would 
not believe that he was the Saviour. But a 
great many of the common people believed on 
him. Those that believed on him were called 

Disciple means a learner. They lis- 
tened to what Christ said, and learned of him. 
They left all they had, and followed him. 

And must we leave all that we have to follow 
Christ? There are not many that are called 
upon to leave their homes, and go about to 
preach the gospel, as Christ’s disciples did. 
But we must love Christ so much as to be ready 
to do so, if he requires it. Children, who come 
to Christ, must love him so much that they 
would leave father and mother, rather than to 
forsake Christ. We must be always ready to 
part with any thing we have, and every thing 
we love, when Christ calls for it; for he says, if 
we love father or mother, or any thing we have, 
better than we love him, we cannot be his dis- 
ciples. 

Between Jerusalem and Galilee, there was a 
place called Samaria. The people that lived in 
Samaria were not Jews. They hated the Jews, 
and the Jews hated them. Jesus went from Je- 
rusalem to Galilee, and had to pass through Sa- 
maria. He and his disciples went on foot; for 
they were too poor to ride in carriages, or on 
horses. On their way through Samaria, they 
came to Jacob’s well, which was near a city call- 
ed Sychar. Jesus was weary with the journey, 
and sat down on the well, while his disciples 
went to the city to buy food. 

While Jesus was there, a woman came from 
the city to draw water from the well. Jesus 
asked her to give him some water to drink. But 
the woman wondered at it, because he was a 
Jew, and she was a Samaritan; and she asked 
him how it happened that he, being a Jew, 
should ask drink of her who was a woman of Sa- 
maria, for the Jews would have no dealings with 
the Samaritans. Jesus told her that, if she had 
known who it was that asked her for drink, she 
would have asked of him, and he would have 
given her living water. He meant that he would 
have taught her the way of life, which would 
have, been living water to her soul. But she did 
not understand him. She thought he meant 
fresh water, such as comes from a deep well, or 
acold spring. So she asked him how he could 
give her living water, when he had nothing to 
draw with, and the well was deep. But Jesus 
told her that they who drank that water should 
thirst again: but they that drank the water that 
he should give them would never thirst ; but the 
water that he should give them, would be in 
them a well of water springing up into everlast- 
ing life, I have seen springs of water that bub- 
bled or boiled up out of the ground; and such 
springs never dry up in the summer, nor freeze 
over in the winter. Jesus meant by this, that 
those that come to him, and take him for their 
Saviour, shall have true religion in their hearts; 
80 that their piety will be like a living spring. 
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The woman wondered still more at what she 
heard, and begged Jesus to give her this water, 
so that she need not have to come to the well 
and draw; for she did not yet understand what 
he meant. He told her to go and call her hus- 
band. But she said she had no husband. Jesus 
told her she had had five husbands, and the one 
she now had, was not her husband; so that she 
had spoken truly. Now the woman wondered 
still more; for what he said was true, and she 
could not think how he could know it. So she 
said, “Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet.” 
But she did not seem willing to talk about her- 
self, she was so great a sinner; so she tried to 
get him to disputing about the old difficulties 
between the Jews and Samaritans, which was, 
whether they should worship in Jerusalem, or on 
one of the mountains in Samaria. But Jesus 
told her that God was a Spirit, and they that 
worship him, must worship him in spirit and in 
truth. It is no matter where we worship God; 
for he is a Spirit, and every where present. But 
it is a great matter how we worship him. We 
must worship him in Spirit. Our hearts must be 
engaged. We must love and adore him. We 


| must feel his presence, and speak with him in 


our hearts. We must worship in truth, When 
we pray to him or praise him, our lips must ex- 
press the feelings of our hearts. We must 
speak as we feel. To say our prayers, without 
feeling what we say, is hypocritical mockery. 
It is lying to God. And it is an awful sin to lie 
to God. He once struck a man and his wife 
dead for lying to him. Remember, then, dear 
children, when you pray to God or sing his 
praises, to speak what you feel in your hearts. 
After Jesus had said this to the woman, 
she said she knew that when Christ came he 
would tell them all things; and Jesus told her 
that he was Christ. And while they were talk- 
ing, his disciples came. Then the woman went 
to the city and told the people about Jesus, and 
they came out to see him, aud asked him to stay 
with them. So he remained there two days and 
taught them; and many of them believed on 
him. N. 
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THE BIBLE IN A COAL MINE. 


The Rev. Dr. Malan related the following af- 
fecting incident to a congregation at Laubou- 
verie, in Belgium, while on his missionary tour 
in that country, not long since. 

“Tn one of the coal mines of England, a youth, 
about fifteen years of age, was working by the 
side of his father, who was a pious man, and gov- 
erned and educated his family according to the 
word of God. The father was in the habit of 
carrying with him a small pocket Bible, and the 
son, who had received one at the Sunday School, 
imitated his father in this. Thus he always had 
the sacred volume with him, and whenever he 
enjoyed a season of rest from labor, he read it by 
the light of his lamp. . They worked together in 
a newly opened section of the mine, and the fa- 
ther had just stepped aside a short distance to 
procure a tool, when the arch above them sud- 
denly fell between him and his son, so that the 
father supposed his child tobe crushed. He ran 
toward the place, and called to his son, who at 
length responded from under a dense mass of 
earth and coal. “My son,” cried the father, 
“are you living?” “Yes, father, but my legs 
are under a rock.” “Where is your lamp, my 
son?” “I]t is still burning, father.” “What 
will you do, my dear son?” “I am reading my 
Bible, my father, and the Lord strengthens me.” 
These were the last words of that child; he was 
soon suffocated. But his soul died not. No, my 
friends, he is not dead, but returned to God. 
Was not this young lamb of Christ’s flock re- 
ceived into the bosom of his Shepherd ?” 

The assembly was greatly affected, while the 
friends who accompanied the missionary added 
a word of exhortation from what had been said; 
and after the singing of a hymn, they united in 
a fervent prayer that the blessing of God might 
endear the Bible cause to the hearts of all who 
were present.— Southern Christian Advocate. 
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COMFORT OF RELIGION. 


I recollect, when I was but a very small boy, 
but six years old, my father, who loved true re- 
ligion, and who used every Sabbath afternoon, 
from five to eight o’clock, to travel round the su- 
burbs of Dublin, and visit the sick and distress- 
ed, asked me if I would walk with him to see a 
very old woman. We went into a very remote 
part of the city, and I followed him into an up- 
per chamber, where I was struck at the sight of 
an old lady lying on a pallet of straw ; there was 
no bed, no chair, no table in the room! The 
moment my father entered, she appeared to re- 
ceive him with joy. 

I said to my father, “’Tis strange, she ap- 
pears to be quite happy!” I then inquired, 
“Dear mother, you are very old; what makes 





you so happy? You appear to be very poor, and 
have no one to attend you. What have you to 
eat >” 

“T have,” said she, “this crust, which has 
been lying by methese two days ; and 1 am very 
happy, for, my child, J love Jesus. I have reli- 
gion; my Jesus is with me here, lonely and for- 
saken as | appear! He makes my crust pleas- 
ant, and my drop of water delighttul; and 1 was 
that moment thinking of the text, “1 will be a 
Father to the fatherless, and a husband to the 
widow.” And God has sent your father to my 
relief.” 

Here my heart was touched; I was affected. 
Here was the poor woman without an earthly 
friend, and naught but religion to comfort her; 
religion, the daughter of paradise, that supports 
sutiering humanity in this vale of tears ; religion 
made her rich; it was her friend. 


THE SPIRIT OF GOD. 

In a certain place last winter, they engaged a 
professed infidel to instruct a reauing school. 
‘he school, when they came together one aiter- 
noon, were not able toread. ‘Lhe teacher, af- 
ter several vain attempts to have them proceed 
as usual, sent one of his scholars to the neigh- 
boring house of a Christian professor, to request 
him to come into theschool. ‘It so came to pass, 
that the minister of the place was also at this 
house, and also went with the other to the 
school, As an awakening had begun in the 
town, the minister had littte doubt wuat was the 
matter. When he came in, and saw the solemn 
appearance, he first said to the teacher, “Sir, 
what is the matter with your school?” “ He re- 
plied, “1 do not know.” Said the minister, 
“tiave you not been correcting them?” ‘lhe 
muster answered, * No, we have had no disturb- 
ance.” “ Well,” said the minister, ‘“ what then 
can be the matter?” “I cannot tell,” replied 
the master. “ But you must have some opinion 
about it; tell me what you think it is.” Not 
able to endure any longer, the poor deist burst 
out into tears, aud said, “1 believe it is the 
Spirit of God ;” and in a short time, the teacher 
and fifteen of the scholars became apparent be- 
lievers. I had this, the other evening, trom the 
mouth of a worthy Christian brother, who was 
knowing to the tact.—Lafe of Kev. Jeremiah 
Halleck. 
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A GOLDEN CHAIN. 


A correspondent of the New York Commer- 
cial, relates the following touching anecdote in 
memory of that good and pious man, the lament- 
ed Dr. Payson of Portland, Maine: 

The amiable and devoted Dr. Payson, whose 
sun, a few years since, went down ut noon, only 
to rise in brighter heavens, was remarkable tor 
the beauty, grandeur and impressive character of 
his illustrations ; and untiring in his efforts to 
win his people, especially the youth, to heaven- 
ly wisdom and happiness. Having frequently 
invited such as were disposed to serious inquiry, 
to meet for conversation at his house, and ob- 
serving that many, for whose welfare he was 
concerned, declined such invitations, he at length 
invited such as telt no interest in the subject, to 
visit him on an appointed evening. About forty 
came, and were delightfully entertained by their 
courteous and affectionate pastor, without any 
formal reference to the subject of religion, till 
they were about to separate ; when the doctor, 
with his angel sweetness, dignity and tender- 
ness of voice and manner said—* My young 
friends, suppose your Maker and mine were to 
let down trom heaven upon you a very fine, 
beautiful and almost invisible thread—manifest- 
ly designed to arrest your attention and raise 
your thoughts to Him—you would not rudely or 
carelessly brush it away, or hastily turn your eye 
from it! Well, in the arrangements of Heaven, 
the associations of this evening constitute that 
delicate thread—thrown around you by the hand 
of Omnipotent love! cherish the sacred influ- 
ence—hold fast to that thread—keep your eye 
upon it—and it will become a golden chain, 
uniting you to the throne of the Universe ; iden- 
tifying your interest with all the interests of that 
throne ; and thus securing to you durable riches, 
honor and happiness! So true it is, “ If thou be 
wise, thou shalt be wise for thyself.” 
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THE ROBIN. 


In the latter end of the year 1814, a robin 
flew into the cottage of Mrs. Wilkinson, in the 
neighborhood of Overton near Lancaster; being 
winter season it was kindly treated, and did not 
offer to leave its quarters; it was without hesi- 
tation accommodated with bed and board. When 
spring time came, it resumed its free denizen- 
ship of the air, but not ungratefully, for it was 
always seen about her garden, and even came 
fluttering around its kind mistress when she 
went out. Being the male bird, it chose for it- 
self a mate; a nest was built in a hawthorn 
bush, wherein four little ones were reared ; some 
time after they were fairly on the wing, a gentle 
tapping was heard one evening at Mrs. Wilkin- 
son’s casement window. On being opened, to 
her surprise, in flew her favorite robin, with his 
family. They all received a hearty welcome, 
and remained there until the spring. This con- 
duct has been pursued every year since, to the 
present year; and no less than eight robins have 
taken up their winter quarters in Mrs. Wilkin- 
son’s kitchen. If the window be not opened, the 
old robin will perch upon™the latch of the door, 


and fluttering with his wings, jingle it until he 
is let in; he perches upon her shoulder or her 
hand, if she hold it out to him, and will sing his 
merry song as if in grateful acknowledgment of 
the hospitality shown to his co-mates and him- 
self. This fact is well known to every one in 
the neighborhood.—London Gardener’s Chron. 


or 


POLITENESS. 


Little Frederick N. about three years old, was 
one day sitting at the door, eating his bread and 
butter, when a duck passed by on the foot-path, 
nodding and bowing as ducks usually do. Lit- 
tle Frederick ran with great haste to his mother 
and said: ‘ Mother, somebody’s duck has just 
gone by, and he looked at me and nodded his 
head; I don’t know anything of him, but he 
seemed to know me, so I nodded again.” 

Little Frederick knew no better, but most of 
our readers are older and wiser—see that you 
are always polite and civil to every body. 














Poetry. 














THE ORPHAN BOY. 


An orphan boy, 
No friend have I; 
Father, mother, 
Sister, brother— 
All are gone, 

I’m all alone. 


Here they found 

Poor Ellen, drowned! 
I saw her hair 

Lie floating there, 
And o’er her cheek, 
The cold waves break. 


Poor Henry! He 
Is on the sea, 

Far, far away ; 

And long he’ll stay, 
And toil and sleep 
Upon the deep. 


The rolling billow 
Beneath the pillow 
May be his grave. 
Oh heaven, save, 
And bring him home, 
No more to roam. 


No Ellen now, 

With sunny brow— 
No parents dear, 

Are waiting here, 
With welcome sweet, 
Their boy to greet. 


I’m very sad! 

All else is glad, 

The flowers are springing, 
The birds are singing— 
All day alone, 

I weep and moan. 


Thou’rt not alone, 
Afflicted one! 

A Father’s love 
Beams from above ; 
Obey his will, 

He'll bless thee still. 
No earthly friend 
Such joy can lend. 
He made thine heart, 
And can impart 

A healing balm, 

A holy calm. 


“ Two Half Dollars,” Published by Tappan & Dennet. 


EVENING FAREWELL. 


The sun is hidden from our sight ; 
The birds are sleeping sound ; 

*Tis time to say, to all, “Good night!” 
And give a kiss all round. 


Good night! dear father, mother dear ; 
Now kiss your little son; 

Good night! my friends, both far and near ; 
Good night! to every one. 


Good night! ye merry, merry birds ; 
Sleep well, till morning light: 

Perhaps, if you could sing, in words, 
You would have said, “ Good night!” 


To all my pretty flowers, Good night! 
You blossom while I sleep ; 

And all the stars, which shine so bright, 
With you their watches keep. 


The moon is lighting up the skies ; 
The stars are sparkling there ; 


*Tis time to shut my weary eyes, 
And say my evening prayer. 
[Bumstead’s Second Reading Book. 
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